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Foreword 



Two International Manpower Seminars were conducted in Washington, D.C., 
during 1967 by the International Manpower Institute of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. They were sponsored by the Agency for International 
Development of the U.S. Department of State to consider means for pro- 
moting economic and social development through manpower and employment 
planning, training, utilization, and administration. The Eighth Inter- 
national Manpower Seminar was conducted in English and Spanish from 
June 1 through August 12, and the Ninth International Manpower Seminar 
was conducted in English and French from September 21 through December 2, 
1967. 



The Eighth International Manpower Seminar, in which Sanford Cohen, 
Professor of Economics at the University of New Mexico»was the Faculty 
Chairman, included 25 representatives from 19 countries; the Ninth 
included 28 representatives from 20 countries. Each of the representa- 
tives was a government official, an educator, or an advisor to the govern- 
ment of his country. The Seminars included members from the following 
countries : 




Argentina, Brazil, Congo (Kinshasa), Chile, the Republic 
of China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dahomey, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 

Guyana, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Ivory Coast, Malagasy 
Republic, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakistan, Republic of 
Panama, Philippines, Thailand, Togo, Upper Volta, Vene- 
zuela., Republic of Viet -Nam, and Zambia. 

The daily sessions were conducted by outstanding government and academic 
authorities in the United States on national and international approaches 
to manpower problems. Each speaker was given complete academic freedom 
to approach his subject in the various phases of the Seminars. An 
important aim of both Seminars was to provide a forum for the exchange 
of concepts and ideas not only between the Seminar leaders and the parti- 
cipants in the Seminars, but also among the members of the Seminars as 
well. Throughout both Seminars, it was stressed that there is no hard 
and fast rule which will lead to economic and social development. Every 
Seminar leader stressed the fact that the Seminars indicate approaches 
to viable economies; each country must determine its own strategies and 
make its own decisions based on the facts and situations which prevail 
in each country. 

In addition to the lectures by economists, sociologists, anthropologists, 
demographers, and government officials, the participants had an opportunity 
to visit United States manpower institutions to see how manpower policies 
and programs are carried out. Each group visited American communities 
which were faced with manpower, employment, and social problems. Ealton 
Nelson, Manpower Advisor to the Office of Labor Affairs in AID, and 
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Raphael Brown, Educational Specialist in the International Manpower 
Institute, conducted the field trips in both Seminars. They met with 
local, state, and Federal officials who discussed their problems, and the 
policies and programs which have been devised to meet those problems. 



Another phase of the Seminars afforded the participants an opportunity 
to draw on the first two phases of the Seminars and their country 
experiences; in this phase, the members of the Seminars acted as advisors 
and experts to the mythical country of Aurora. They were given limited 
facts on which to build short-range, middle-range, and long-range manpower 
and employment programs for the economic and social growth of Aurora. 
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In addition to the academic and professional aspects of the Seminars, 
the members of both groups had opportunities to meet with American 
officials, and visit Government bureaus in Washington and other communi- 
ties. They visited points of cultural and historic interest in 
Washington and other communities. They were also afforded opportunities 
to visit American families and their homes to find out how Americans view 
themselves and people from other countries. 
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The completion ceremonies were held in the State Department where 
officials of AID and the Labor Department expressed their best wishes 
for the success of the endeavors of the Seminar members in their own 
countries . 
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Introduction 



This volume contains summaries of proceedings of the Eighth and Ninth 
International Manpower Seminars, which were held during 1967. This marks 
a departure from previous International Manpower Seminar reports, inasmuch 
as it contains the summaries of two Seminars. In order to reduce redun- 
dancy, similar speeches which were given in both Seminars are reported 
only once. 

The order in which the contents of this volume was assembled follows the 
general outline of the pattern in which both Seminars were conducted. The 
report is divided into six general segments which are: 

1 . Human Resources in Economic and Social Growth--Basic Concepts 

The first segment is descriptive and analytical. It is 
devoted to the relationship of manpower to other basic 
requirements for economic growth. The latter includes 
capital and natural resources; levels of human resource 
development in relation to stages of economic growth; 
social, cultural, and institutional factors in indus- 
trialization and urbanization; labor force distribu- 
tion, utilization, and incentives; investment in human 
resources, and human values and social goals in 
development. 

2 . Population and Employment Policies and Measures 

The second segment deals with population in relation 
to food and other resources. It includes, a look at 
national policies related to population growth, employ- 
ment, and internal and international migration. Poli- 
cies and measures for full employment or increasing 
employment levels are examined. Special attention is 
given to specific policies and actions which are calcu- 
lated to reduce population pressures, to provide new 
employment opportunities, to promote active manpower 
and employment policies, and to improve the capability 
of the people to take advantage of these policies and 
actions . 

3 . Manpower Planning and Allocation in Economic Development 

The third segment covers principles, policies, and gen- 
eral guidelines in manpower planning and distribution. 

The following general topics are included: integration 

of manpower planning with overall economic and social plan- 
ning; forecasting of manpower requirements and supply; 
planning to meet the gaps between requirements and supply; 
and planning for effective distribution and utilization of 
manpower. 
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Manpower Strategy, Administration, and Institutions 
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The fourth segment is devoted to alternative strategies 
in manpower development and utilization; administrative 
and institutional arrangements for manpower planning, 
distribution, utilization, training* and productivity; 
and approaches to education and training for manpower 
requirements. This segment includes manpower policy 
formation; information and research needed for policy- 
making; special structures for manpower administration; 
and institutions concerned with planning, allocation, 
distribution, utilization, and guidance of workers. 

Some emphasis is given to training and utilization of 
manpower to increase food supply. 
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5 . United States Policies, Programs, and Problems 






The fifth segment describes approaches in the United 
States to manpower policies and programs. It includes 
contributions by the public and private sectors to 
the development of programs and policies to cope with 
manpower problems as they exist today in the United 
States. This segment also includes a summary of on- 
the-site visits to American manpower projects. There 
is a brief summary of government agencies which are 
involved in domestic manpower problems and some con- 
tributions of the United States to assist other coun- 
tries in their efforts to cope with manpower problems. 

6 . Project Aurora 

The sixth segment is a summary of a manpower case 
study in which the members of the Seminars acted as 
"advisors" in developing a manpower program for the 
country of "Aurora." 




The material in this volume is based on summaries of the regular Seminar 
proceedings. The summaries were prepared by rapporteurs who attended the 
sessions. The summaries for the Eighth International Manpower Seminar 
were edited by Sanford Cohen, the Faculty Chairman of the Seminar. The 
summaries of the Ninth International Manpower Seminar were edited by 
Raphael Brown of the International Manpower Institute. Abraham Abramowitz 
of the Bureau of International Labor Affairs of the Department of Labor 
assisted in reviewing the contents of the edited material, and Mrs. 

Juanita D. Coates assisted in the technical assembly of the volume. 



Raphael Brown 
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HUMAN RESOURCES IN TRANSITION 
Edgar C. McVoy 

To enhance our understanding of human resources development and manpower 
planning, it is necessary to examine the nature of traditional and modern 
societies as well as the processes of change which lead to modernization. 
The purely economic aspects of these processes must be tempered by an 
appreciation of the impact of the cultural, social, psychological, and 
political environment. This consideration leads to a concern with such 
factors as attitudes, motivations, social organization, and economic and 
political institutions. 

Although the term "human resources" admits of no universally accepted 
definition, for our present purposes it will be used in a dual sense. On 
the one hand, human resources are one of the main factors of a nation's 
economic life, as are natural resources and capital. On the other hand, 
people are more than robots responding to various economic stimuli. Thus, 
the term "human resources" refers to the people of a nation in their capa- 
city to contribute to its economic and social development. 

"Manpower" is more specific and technical and refers to the population of 
working age either in the labor force or in the potential labor force. 

The terms "industrial," "urban," and "higher productivity rural societies" 
must also be clarified. According to Wilbert E. Moore, " Industry refers 
to the fabrication of raw materials into intermediate components or fin- 
ished products by primarily mechanical means dependent on inanimate 
sources of power. "1 

Although " urbanization " usually accompanies industrialization, it is 
essential to distinguish between them, for the former may occur largely 
independently of the latter. Urbanization refers to the concentration 
of population within a relatively small geographic area, generally with 
the possibility of daily transport to various points within that area. 

The concept of " higher productivity rural societies " emphasizes that eco- 
nomic and social progress are not exclusively tied to industrialization. 

Some countries with a basically rural and agricultural economy have 
become advanced both economically and socially. In addition, the current 
emphasis on development gives high priority to agricultural and rural 
modernization. 

Once again, Moore's definition of "modernization" seems appropriate: 
"Modernization may be political and social as well as economic .... 
Modernization involves adoption of the latest procedures in administra- 
tive organization and crime control, in mass communication and public 
health, in education and occupational placement, in city transportation 



^■Wilbert E. Moore, The Impact of Industry . (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; 1965, p. 4). 
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and village organization. Modernization means joining the modern world, 
and thus increasing its essential, though disorderly, unity. "2 Moore 
considers modernization to be the most comprehensive term for describing 
social and economic change. 
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Human Resources in Traditional Societies 



Basic Social and Economic Institutions . Traditional societies are 
usually basically agricultural and rural, although large cities with 
highly developed science and culture are frequently present. The main 
unit is the village, with little change from generation to generation. 
Individuals are born, grow up, work, fight battles, marry, have chil- 
dren, and die within the matrix of a fixed set of rules and relation- 
ships inherited from their ancestors. Political and social institutions, 
land ownership and use, and religious beliefs all tend to reinforce 
these fixed patterns. Family relationships are of paramount importance 
in the determination of individual roles. Since most people are farmers, 
there exists little occupational differentiation. Recruitment for non- 
farming occupations tends to be related to family status and tradition 
rather than to merit and competition. Economically, most people are at 
a subsistence level and have little opportunity to move beyond this. 

Any surplus is generally gleaned by the government in the form of taxes. 
Barter may be a more important medium of exchange than money. Although 
village political control may display some democratic elements, the tri- 
bal, regional, or national authority is autocratic. R. K. Madan's obser- 
vations of the economy and social structure of Indian villages are illus- 
trative. ^ The traditional Indian village is primarily a self-sufficient 
economic unit centered around three basic groups closely related to the 
traditional hereditary caste system: farmers, village officials, and 

artisans and servants. 

A major institutional characteristic is the Joint family system of which 
the eldest male member is customarily the patriarch. The earnings of 
all family members are pooled, and the use of these earnings is care- 
fully regulated by the family head. Since each member of the extended 
family receives remuneration primarily according to his needs, such a 
system, although it provides its participants with security, tends to 
discourage individuality and initiative.^ 

The modern society displays economic and social characteristics in sharp 
contrast; a high degree of geographic and social mobility; and consider- 
able occupational specialization and division of labor. People are 
identified as individuals rather than as members of family or caste 
groups, although many individuals identify themselves as members of par- 
ticular voluntary organizations. A large proportion live in cities or 
towns. Transportation and communication are well-developed as are means 
of diffusion of news and ideas, such as newspapers, television, and 



2 Ibid . , p. 6. 

^R. K. Madan, "The Economics of the Indian Village and Its Implica- 
tions in Social Structure," Social Change and Economic Development , 

Jean Meynaud (ed.); UNESCO, 1963, pp. 29-30. 
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radio. Money is the primary medium of exchange, and there is either a 
market economy or a controlled substitute method for setting prices and 
wages . 

Some scholars have developed the concept of the "dual economy" to dis- 
tinguish between the basically traditional, subsistence economy and the 
modern monetary economy. J. H. Boeke ^ concludes that during the colo- 
nial period in Indonesia the cleavage between the foreign, monetary 
sector of the economy and the domestic subsistence agricultural sector 
was not bridged. In Indonesia there is still debate whether the Javanese 
peasant is capable of participating in the modern economy. In Uganda, 
as a result of a combination of fortuitous and planned actions, Ugandans 
became involved as cotton growers for export and thus entered the modern 
monetary sector. Table I lists some of the major characteristics of 
traditional and modern economies. ^ 



Table 1. MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF TRADITIONAL AND MODERN SOCIETY 



TRADITIONAL ECONOMY 
Non- Indus trial environment 



Predominance of a subsistence 
economy 

Maintenance of a relatively 
"autocratic" control by the 
members having authority over 
the basic groups 

Importance of exchange and of 
"give and take," etc. 



MODERN ECONOMY 

Environment in which industri- 
alization has begun and is 
proceeding 

Very much reduced importance 
of a subsistence economy 

Trend towards the development 
of individual control of 
income and of consumption of 
wealth 

Importance of competition, 
etc. 



The Meaning of Occupations, Jobs, and Labor . In the traditional society, 
there is not much meaning to specialized job or occupation, and the 
employer-employee relationship is not highly developed. By contrast, 
in the modern society, occupation and job become important objectives, 
and primary determinants of an individual's social status. In the realm 
of employer- employee relations, labor unions and similar organizations 
play an important role. 

Motivation and Incentives . The study of motivation and incentives in 
traditional versus modern societies is complex but extremely important 
in planning. For exemple, in the traditional society, people do not 



^J. H. Boeke, "Capitalist Development in Indonesia and in Uganda: 

A Contrast," in ibid., pp. 90-98. 

6 Ibid. 

7Source: G. Balandier, "Comparative Study of Economic Motivations 

and Incentives in a Traditional and in a Modern Environment," Social 
Change and Economic Development , pp. 29-30. 
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respond as readily to the direct economic incentives as they do in the 
modern one. This does not imply that they are not interested in economic 
gain, but rather to suggest that the concept is different. 

In the traditional society there is no ingrained incentive to accumulate 
wealth. There may, for example, be a tradition of community sharing 
which may function to dampen individual initiative. In addition, reli- 
gious factors often urge the acceptance of one’s suffering and fate as 
the will of some supernatural entity. There exists also the fear of the 
unknown and the associated reluctance to take risks. 

These characteristics of the traditional society are related to a theory 
some economists hold, "the backward- sloping supply curve of wages," which 
is related to the notion of "labor commitment." For example, a tradi- 
tional villager will work for wages (on a plantation or in a factory) 
only until he reaches a certain minimum amount of remuneration. His 
basic commitment is still to the family or village, not to the planta- 
tion or to the factory. 

With the modern society, however, commitment shifts to place of work, 
often manifesting as a commitment to a labor union and similar organiza- 
tions. Individuals become motivated by income and prestige factors. 

High premiums are placed on the value of work, the accumulation of wealth, 
investment, and the prestige of occupation. 

Social and Economic Structures for Human Resource Development 

In the area of planning for economic, development, it is becoming increas- 
ingly realized that cultural and institutional factors are quite as 
important as the purely economic ones. Albert Waterston and his asso- 
ciates have found that too little attention has been paid in planning 
to the political, social, and cultural structures and processes essential 
for the execution of development programs. 

What, then, should be the approach to the structure for development? 

There is no simple or single answer. One of the most important alterna- 
tives involves a choice between almost complete central planning or 
partial planning. Closely related is the degree of centralization or 
decentralization of control and responsibility. The experiences of cer- 
tain European countries are interesting in this respect. Yugoslavia 
serves as a prime example. Although Yugoslavia is still basically a 
Communistic country with a philosophy of central planning, it is operat- 
ing partly as a free enterprise economy. There is a great deal of de- 
centralization in decision making, particularly in agriculture and the 
state enterprises. The Yugoslavian experience is not a model, but drama- 
tizes the possible alternatives. 

Conclusion 

It is important to emphasize that development is a process, not simply 
a fixed goal. Descriptions of traditional and modern societies are in 

^Albert Waterston, "What Do We Know About Planning?" Industrial 
Development Review , December, 1965 , pp. 2 - 10 . 
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tmny ways artificial in suggesting extreme either-or situations. To 
illustrate, although the United States is considered one of the most 
developed and modern societies in the world, development continues and 
many problems are yet to be resolved. The United States represents an 
affluent society for some 75 percent of the population, but even that 
sector has many pressing problems, particularly in urban congestion and 
transportation. For the 25 percent or so who are not yet members of 
the affluent society, life leaves a good deal to be desired. Although 
considerable efforts are being made to remedy these conditions, their 
existence provides evidence that we have not reached a fixed goal. 

Change generates change, and the elements of technology introduced into 
this country have gone far beyond our social-political capacity to cope 
them. This, in fact, is the challenge of our generation. 

In the developing countries of the world, there was perhaps a tendency 
at one time to think in terms of five-year targets for development. It 
is not enough to think in piecemeal terms, however. Development is a 
dynamic process which requires constant attention and review. Therefore, 
any agency responsible for the planning of economic development should 
be so organized as to allow the implementation of development plans on 
a continuous basis. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY TO MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN PEASANT 
COMMUNITIES 

Ralph W. Nicholas 
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The problems of underdeveloped and developing countries are problems of 
rural societies. The majority of the population in these countries is 
in rural areas, and in many of them agricultural production still com- 
prises a large proportion of the GNP. In most of the underdeveloped’ 
world, the indigenous rural societies are either tribal or peasant, and 
as the peasant comnunity predominates, it will receive the emphasis in 
this presentation. 



Multiplex Nature of Peasant Societies 



It is essential that manpower planners be aware of the multiplex nature 
of peasant societies. By multiplex we mean that people are constantly 
engaged in face-to-face social relations in which they take many differ- 
ent roles. A man may be at one time, with respect to the same people, 
a priest, teacher, judge, law officer, and father. To remove such a 
man would have a serious effect on decision-making within the community. 
This provides an example of the way in which a minor change can produce 
major disruptions in a peasant society and points to the importance of 
detailed knowledge of such a society on the planner's part. 

Probably the best evidence of the multiplex social relations within a 
peasant society is its great emphasis on ritualization . Ritual is very 
important if a man is to convincingly change his role from that of 
farmer to that of judge, for example. 
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Because religion, kinship, politics, economics, and social stratification 
are bound into a single system in peasant communities, the work of cul- 
tural anthropologists is important to economic planners in that anthro- 
pological research produces a totalistic comprehension of the society 
under investigation. To attempt to draw conclusions from a study of the 
economic system alone is dangerous because of the impossibility of isolat- 
ing one aspect of peasant life from the others to which it is so closely 
related. 



Peasants 1 Conception of the Economic System 



After describing the totalistic nature of a peasant society, we will 
ignore it temporarily, nevertheless, to look at the peasant's conception 
of his economic system. The primary fact here is that he thinks in terms 
of economic stagnation instead of growth. He is convinced that growth in 
any one area or sector of his economy will be offset by loss in another 
area--in other words, that gain plus loss will always be a zero sum. 
"Since my economy consists of a fixed quantity of productive resources," 
he thinks, "it means that one man's advantage is always obtained at 
another's loss." This is important to understand for anyone concerned 
with peasant participation in economic development. 



In Latin America, Asia, and Africa, both the peasants and the economic 
planners agree that inadequate production of food is the primary problem 
in these areas. The cause, generally, is not shortage of labor but lack 
of capital and technological sophistication. Given general agreement 
concerning what the objective of a rural development program should be, 
it is then necessary to devise a means of accomplishing it. In doing 
this, it is vital that the planners take into account the peasants' con- 
ception of their own situation. 



One of the most widely acceptable procedures for finding the peasants' 
point of view is democratic participation in the planning process. But 
we must realize, in using this procedure, that the peasants, as well as 
the most sophisticated of planners, frequently hold goals other than 
maximum increase in production. Although their scale of values often 
coincides to a great extent with that of the planners in regard to prior* 
ities in a development program, a problem in coordination between the 
local and national levels frequently appears because the economic plan- 
ners do not see the peasants as the peasants see one another. 



The probable result of this disparity of viewpoint is exemplified by the 
case of India. Panchayats were village councils of five men, established 
to provide political leadership in rural areas. One of the functions of 
a panchayat was to develop local economic plans in cooperation with govern* 
ment economists. One of these councils' major accomplishments was the 
stimulation of factional conflicts and a kind of constant, low grade 
village warfare. 



Why did these councils stimulate so much dispute? In my investigations 
I found that, although everyone agreed on goals and priorities, everyone 
was also more interested in what advantages his own particular group 
might gain from a project than in the welfare of the entire community. 
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This shortsightedness can be understood only when we realize the multi* 
plicity of relations within a peasant society and understand the peas- 
ant's conception of the meaning of economic growth. 



Rural Community Planning 



I do not want to imply that nothing has been accomplished by the decen- 
tralization of planning or by the creation of democratic local planning 
bodies. What I am saying, rather, is that it is necessary for us to 
understand intimately what goes on in rural communities in order to 
proceed intelligently with the implementation of plans. 



The East Pakistan Rural Public Works Program, established collaboratively 
by villagers and the Governments of the United States and Pakistan, pro- 
vides further examples of the problems that arise when planners do not 
have adequate understanding of local communities. The East Pakistan 
Planning Commission gave impetus to the program under which U. S. wheat, 
plus surplus rupees owned by the United States, were used to fund a 
large-scale project aimed at employing poverty-stricken agricultural 
laborers during the slack season in the construction of roads and embank- 
ments and the digging of canals and drainage channels. Local planning 
units were established, and, generally, were easily able to reach agree- 
ment concerning the objectives of the program. Labor was quickly con- 
tracted through the boss system. 



Quite soon, however, two major problems were encountered. One was the 
East Pakistanis' dislike for wheat. It was very difficult to get them 
to accept wheat as payment, and when they did, they would sell it for 
rice, obtaining, of course, a lower price for the wheat than for an 
equivalent amount of rice. A second, more serious problem resulted from 
the peasants' idea that Government has an endless supply of wealth that 
can be endlessly tapped to everyone's benefit. The object of agreeing 
to participate in one or more of the rural public works programs was 
often not that of building a road or excavating a canal, but of getting 
some of that "bottomless" money supply. 



This example indicates, actually, two types of planning problems regard- 
ing development of peasant communities. One is that which I have stressed 
here--that of coming to understand the kinds of social relationships in 
which the peasant worker is involved. 



The other concerns the villagers' perception of their own situation. 
There are two pertinent aspects of this perception. One is that they 
see their economy as incapable of growth, as a system in which, when one 
gains, someone else has to lose. The other is that they see Government 
as abstract, external, and infinitely wealthy. 



Thus, the point of this part of my argument is that we need education on 
both sides. We need to learn something about the villagers and how they 
see things. We also need to make it clear to the villagers that Govern- 
ment is a human creation. 
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INDUSTRIAL LABOR FROM TRIBAL AND PEASANT SOCIETIES 
Ralph W. Nicholas 

A common assumption about the process of industrialization, and, in par- 
ticular, about the process of recruiting an industrial labor force from 
preindustrial societies is that these processes must destroy previously 
existing forms of social organization. 

Such an assumption is misleading in that there is really no final way 
to judge the quality of life of any particular group. In fact, there 
is some evidence to show that tribal and peasant life has, in the past, 
been filled with at least as much frustration, bitterness, and uncer- 
tainty as urban life. 

There are, however, important differences in the nature of social rela- 
tionships between the village and the city. When movement from a rural 
to urban setting occurs, the individual is forced to adopt different 
roles in his behavior. In the village, each role is characterized by 
a multiplex situation. The urban area is characterized by simplex roles 
Here situations are extremely impersonal. Thus, the clerk from whom a 
pack of cigarettes is bought is only involved in that one small aspect 
of a person's total existence. One constantly meets and deals with 
strangers . 

We can make this distinction between urban and rural life, but we must 
be careful not to go too far. Multiplex roles also occur in cities 
where groups of people live, work, and play together. In general, how- 
ever, there are problems for an individual in moving from a predomi- 
nantly personal life (rural) to a predominantly impersonal one (urban). 

Today there are practically no societies that do not know about and use 
money in some exchange system. But, there are generally differences 
between tribal and peasant society uses of currency or cash. In some 
areas of the world, money has been forced down the throats of tribal 
peoples. For instance, in Africa, the impetus to work for wages was 
not very strong in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The British, 
who governed these areas, imposed a tax which had to be paid in currency* 
rather than in goods or services. In order to pay the tax, the tribal 

people were forced" to work in the industrial areas such as mines and 
factories. 



In peasant societies on the other hand, monetary systems have been in 
effect for centuries. The peasant has always existed in relation to an 
urban settlement. Thus, a system of exchange was a necessary condition 
of existence. In fact, one definition of a peasant is "a small scale 
producer for the urban market." There were always taxes to pay and land- 
lords to collect rent in the peasant areas. A cash nexus was established 
as a basic condition of survival a long time ago. 

There is, however, a basic difference between the economy of a peasant 
society and the economy of a price-making market where most or all trans- 
actions are monetary ones. Let me illustrate this with an example from 
India. Cash is generally used to pay a dowry in order to get a husband 
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for one's daughter. Yet this same man would never pay cash to his house- 
hold servants or his field workers. They would always be remunerated in 
goods or clothing. Thus, in the peasant economy, there is a compart- 
mentalization that prevents the cash economy from entering all spheres 
of economic life. In general, because of his monetary exchange history, 
it is easier to induce a peasant to enter the industrial labor force 
than it is a tribal person. It may take more than monetary inducements 
to enlist the services of the latter. 

While there are substantial reasons for going from village to city life 
and great changes that must come about because of this movement, it is my 
personal belief that there is a good deal to be gained by bringing indus- 
try to the rural parts of the developing countries. Although, in general, 
industrialization and urbanization are highly correlated, it is not a 
necessary relationship for the existence of industry. I would like to cite 
two examples which show the success of an industry in the rural setting. 

The first is taken from an article written by Manning Nash called 
"Machine Age Maya." It is a study of a municipio called Cantel and the 
introduction and survival of a textile factory there. In 1876, the 
factory was built there by an outside group of powerful people. The 
leaders, or, as they are known, the principales in Cantel, who were the 
carriers of tradition and the opponents of change, fought the factory 
and allowed no local people to work in it. However, the local princi- 
pales were not sufficiently powerful to have the factory removed and 
so it remained in Cantel, operated by outside help. 

By 1890, it became apparent to the young men of the village that they 
could make much more money by working in the factory than they could as 
agricultural laborers working in the village. Gradually, some of the 
important local people began to move into factory employment and to take 
some responsibility in the operation of the textile plant. Today, the 
factory is run almost exclusively by native personnel. The principales 
lesrncd that the factory, instead of hurting them, helped them to earn 
more money and this in turn enabled them to remain powerful in the vil- 
lage. As it turned out, the accommodation to the factory was not a 
difficult task. 




As the factory was in the process of being integrated into the community, 
there were some areas of tension. New areas of housing were created in 
ecological proximity to the textile factory that were outside the usual 
control of the principales. Also, changes were necessary in living pat- 
terns in that sons were no longer working on their father's land. And, 
as in any industrial situation, there was a need for more centralized 
work organization. However, these problems were worked out with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. 

The second example is from a study I was personally involved with in a 
rural area in West Bengal, India. There is a sugar mill located there 
and from the point of view of the local peasants, it is a tremendous 
advantage in that it operates only part of the year. This allows the 
peasants to work in the mill some of the year and still perform their 
necessary agricultural tasks. 

The mill is run by four different groups of people: two from outside of 

the local area and two indigenous groups. Of the outside groups, one is 
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of a high caste of sugar makers, and the other is from a lower caste who 
work as coolies doing the heavy labor. The local workers are made up of a 
group of Muslims who perform all the transportation activities needed and a 
group of high caste Brahmins, who are the skilled machine repairmen in the 
mill. I was surprised to find people of the Brahmin caste working in the 
mill. But, I discovered they were not allowed to do any agricultural labor 
due to their religion and, thus, it was rational for them to be engaged in 
this skilled occupation. Since they could read and write, they were able 
to work with the diagrams that were needed to repair the machinery. 

The importance of this mill is in its seasonal character. Men who would 
not be able to leave the rural sector on a permanent basis make efficient 
and skilled workers for part of a season. Thus, for industries that 
require seasonal operation, such as food processing, it may be useful to 
think of locating factories near rural communities. This would diminish 
the frustrations which occur when the labor is forced to leave the rural 
areas and migrate to the city. 



HIGH-LEVEL HUMAN RESOURCES AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

John C. Shearer 

High-Level Human Resources--Def inition 

High-level human resources may be defined as those persons who, by virtue 
of their relatively high educational and/or occupational attainments, 
embody significantly greater than average knowledge or skill. They play 
key roles in economic and social development as a nation's leading 
thinkers, planners, adapters, and "appliers." 

The significance of this type of personnel can be shown by the experience of 
an important Latin American nation whose planning commission recognized that 
a major land reform program was essential to progress. Upon initiating this 
program, the commission encountered an unanticipated and critical shortage 
of people capable of making decisions regarding the constant stream of prob- 
lems that appear as such as a program progresses. In the entire nation, 
only two people were found who were qualified to make decisions in this 
area. As a result, this nation's economic progress was jeopardized. 

In many developing countries, high-level human resources are those persons 
who have attained education beyond the secondary level or whose occupa- 
tions require an equivalent level of knowledge or skill gained through 
experience. Educational investments in human beings have many noneconomic 
goals, but educational investments are also the means for increasing the 
potential of humans as producers. 

The term education is used here to encompass all means, formal or informal, 
for developing knowledge or skills. In the case of high-level human 
resources, formal education is probably the most significant of these means, 
and it is more susceptible to measurement than are other forms of education. 
Measures of formal educational attainment, that is, of level and nature of 
training, often constitute good approximations of the stock of human 
resources in a given population. 
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Developing High-Level Human Resources 



Many universities have not related education to their society's needs, 
giving little attention, for example, to physical sciences, engineering, 
and agriculture, and an unwarranted amount of attention to law and 
classics. In Argentina, for example, only 2 percent of those who will 
receive a university degree are being trained in agriculture. The best 
Latin American universities, however, have established strong ties with 
the communities which they service, and on the basis of these ties, are 
able to train graduates in anticipation of the communities' needs. 

Probably the most critical shortages of high-level human resources in 
most developing countries are in the fields of administration and manage 
ment. Although it JUs possible to effectively teach administration in 
the university, training in either business administration or public 
administration is very rare in these countries. 

Other significant forms of investment in high-level human resources 
include those in which employers, public or private, use various means 
to upgrade selected employees through training, programs , seminars, or 
through job rotation. Such investments by employers are often more 
efficient than are similar efforts by universities because of the neces- 
sarily close relationship between employer needs and employer invest- 
ments. Nevertheless, the effectiveness of such employer investments 
depends greatly on the strength of the education base provided by the 
universities . 

Another important device for developing high-level personnel is foreign 
training. This type of training can often make unique contributions to 
rapid improvement of a nation's knowledge and skills by providing educa- 
tional resources which are not easily available at home. An example of 
successful use of foreign training involves India. Her critical needs 
for technical personnel in the steel industry demanded imaginative use 
of such training, and she has made the most of United States, Russian, 
and German "know-how." 

In cooperation with these countries' governments, India sent to each of 
the three nations over a five-year period, hundreds of engineers and 
administrators who were, or would be, connected with the steel industry. 
In the United States, these people filled positions four days a week, 
comparable to those they would be holding in India. One day a week was 
devoted to university courses, the time divided equally between techni- 
cal subjects (especially metallurgy) and economics and management. This 
program, as well as those in Russia and Germany, made important contri- 
butions to India's high-level human resource supply. 

The United States currently hosts 83,000 university students from other 
nations, 75 percent of them from underdeveloped countries. A high per- 
centage goes on to graduate- level foreign training representing a mas- 
sive investment in high-level human resources. However, my study of 
the relevance of university training in the United States for the high- 
level manpower needs of other countries reveals that such training often 
is unrelated to the areas of greatest importance in national development 
The data for Latin American graduate students in the United States 
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strongly suggest that few countries use this valuable opportunity effec- 
tively. There is, for example, little attention paid to agricultural 
specialties a very significant lack, in light of these nations' needs. 

Problems in Utilization of High-Level Human Resources 



Special problems impeding many nations' attempts to make maximum use of 
their high-level human resources are those related to the mobility of 
these resources. These problems have been defined as a result of studies 
of population movements within Latin American countries and between Latin 
America and the United States. 

The four problems are: 

1. Wealthier areas act as magnets which attract human resources, 
and especially high-level human resources, from poorer areas. 

2. These movements of human resources constitute major subsidies 
of the richer areas by the poorer areas. 

3. The costs to many poor areas of such movements constitute sig- 
nificant offsets to any aid (which itself may be in the form of high- 
level human resources) provided to these poor areas by rich areas. 

4. The movements of high-level human resources may, to a great 
extent, account for the persistent and often widening gaps between rich 
and poor areas. 

Large-scale migrations of people from the countryside and provincial 
cities to the capital city are occurring in many underdeveloped nations. 
This influx into the capital cities has profound social, economic, and 
political implications, one of the most significant being that, in many 
nations, it constitutes a heavy subsidy of the richest by the poorer 
areas. Among the migrants there is a large number of young people who 
are near the beginning of their most productive years and who have only 
recently ended their period of total dependence on the community. Thus, 
the capital, already the richest area, obtains the benefits of the invest- 
ments made in human resources by the poorer areas. 

International Flow of High-Level Human Resources 

The richest nations attract considerable high-level human resources from 
poorer countries, just as rich areas attract these people from poorer 
areas within the same country. The United States is an especially strong 
magnet for the scarcest skills of many developing nations. During 1949- 
1961, about 33,000 engineers and 10,000 scientists, a combined average 
of more than 3,300 engineers and scientists per year, immigrated to the 
United States. The South American countries, and many others, have been 
losing engineers to the United States at the rate of more than 300 per 
year. 

In recent immigrations from all foreign countries to the United States, 
we found about 25 percent of those reporting an occupation were in the 
category of professional, technical, or kindred workers. This is more 
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than two and a half times the proportion of the United States labor force 
in this category. This heavy influx of high-level human resources con- 
stitutes a major reverse flow of foreign aid from these poor countries to 
the world's richest nation. 



A major inflow of high-level human resources to many developing countries 
is represented by the bringing in of foreign employees by foreign com- 
panies. Despite the potential benefits represented by such foreigners, 
my studies show that these inflows are often of little aid to the host 
country and may, in fact, seriously impede the development of national 
high-level human resources. 



Conclusions 



From a study which I made a few years ago of policies and practices of 
52 representative United States firms, I derived the following conclusions 



1. In spite of the high cost of maintaining North Americans in 
management positions in their Latin American subsidiaries, and in spite 
of their claiming that company policy was to employ "the maximum number 
of nationals," home office executives hire North Americans for the bulk 
of the top management positions. 



2. Two justifications for this policy were advanced: 



(a) North Americans are hired to provide more effective control 
of these subsidiaries. My study revealed that the parent companies manage 
their foreign branches closely, precluding the possibility of a signifi- 
cant amount of control by North Americans living in Latin America. Thus, 
this argument is weak. 



(b) Efficiency was the main reason given for employing 85 per- 
cent of the North Americans with whom my study dealt. This efficiency 
motive is based on the alleged inability of the North American firms to 
recruit, develop, and retain qualified nationals. 



3. A major reason for these firms not hiring qualified nationals is 
that they do not attempt to approximate, in Latin America, the effective 
recruitment procedures used in North America. In Latin America, the uni- 
versities, typically, are expected to contact the firms concerning pro- 
spective employees, and the students must bear the costs of interviewing, 
recruitment, etc. 



4. Related to this fact is another — the failure of companies to 
hire, for positions in their subsidiaries, foreign students graduating 
from North American universities, in spite of their protestations about 
the desirability of hiring such people. 



5. Management of foreign subsidiaries is generally comprised of 
second-rate personnel. This is so because in most firms the better 
employment opportunities are found in the United States rather than over* 
seas; and because firms insist that their overseas executives work on a 
career basis. The belief is that even second-rate North Americans are 
preferable to the best available nationals. Such a policy has a strong 
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negative effect on the development and use of nationals, as most overseas 
North Americans feel strongly about protecting the jobs they recognize as 
far better than what they would be holding in the United States. 

6. The low ceilings on opportunities for nationals compound the 
impediments to the efficient development, use, and retention of national 
high-level resources by stifling morale, motivation, and effectiveness. 
That this is true is seen in the high quit rates for foreign personnel 
employed by United States firms. 



NATURE OF LABOR MARKETS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Everett B. Hawkins 

Economists would generally agree that customs, regulations, and markets 
are the three major systems which contribute to overall economic stability. 
In many rural areas of the world today, custom still plays the major role 
in determining what shall be produced, how it shall be produced, and who 
will consume that which is produced. The effect of customs is still 
apparent in the more advanced countries, albeit to a lesser degree. 

Various kinds of regulations also affect economic life to some degree in 
all countries. In the labor area, for example, there are regulations 
which pertain to minimum wages, trade unions, child labor, hours of work, 
and so on. In addition, various kinds of markets affect economic develop- 
ment and maintenance. The present lecture describes only one particular 
kind of market, the labor market. But, remember, it does not exist in 
isolation from the other types of markets, government regulations, or cus- 
toms in a given society which together create the overall temper of a 
given economy. 

Size of Labor Markets in Developing Countries 

The labor markets in the developing countries are likely to be small 
relative to the population of the country itself. Table II concerning 
Indonesia illustrates this. (See page 17) 

To arrive at the actual working force (96.3 million), we must first sub- 
tract the number of dependent children from the total population. In 
Indonesia this group, which according to census definition included chil- 
dren through nine years of age, constituted over one- third of the popula- 
tion. Thus, less than two- thirds of the population in Indonesia were in 
the working age population. 

Further, one- third of the people in this working age group were not work- 
ing. Women, especially during the child-bearing ages of life, are gener- 
ally not in the labor force. When they are working, it is often on a 
part-time or temporary basis. Approximately 19.5 million women fit into 
this category. 
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Another 6 percent of the population ten years of age and over, or 6.4 
million people of working force age, are still in school. 

The working labor force, therefore, comprises only abour 34 percent of 
the total population. 

Furthermore, only a fairly small percentage are paid a wage or salary. 
About 10.5 percent of the total population and 31 percent of the labor 
force are self-employed; farmers, drivers and carriers, traders and 
salesmen, independent craftsmen, food sellers, etc. In addition are 
numerous unpaid family workers, accounting for 9.9 percent of the popu- 
lation and 29 percent of the labor force. 

Another 7.5 percent of the labor force (2.6 percent of the population) 
are employers. This means that 11.0 percent of the people in Indonesia 
are wage and salaried workers. Even this figure could be further refined 
because it includes people who are influenced more by custom and regula- 
tion than labor market forces. 

This figure is typical of most developing countries. In contrast, the 
more highly industrialized countries have a far greater percentage of 
their labor force receiving a wage or salary. In the United States, for 
example, about 85 percent of the labor force receive a regular wage or 
salary, while the remaining 15 percent obtain a profit through some other 
means . 

Table II. RELATION BETWEEN TOTAL POPULATION AND THE LABOR FORCE IN ALL 
INDONESIA- -1961 CENSUS 9 



Percent of 







Million 


Population 


Total Population excluding W. 


Iran 


96.3 


100. ooz 


Children 0-9 years old 




32.3 


33.5 


Population 10 years and over 




64.0 


66.5 


Still in school 10 years and over 


6.4 


6.7 


Remain at home (mostly women) 


19.5 


20.2 


Others 




3.5 


3.6 


Labor Force 10 years and over 




34.6 


36.0 


Unemployed 




1.9 


2.0 


Working Labor Force 




32.7 


34.0 




LABOR FORCE 












Percent of 




Percent 


Million 


Population 


Employers 


7.5 


2.5 


2.6 


Self-employed 


31.0 


10.1 


10.5 


Unpaid family workers 


29.0 


9.5 


9.9 


Wage and salaried workers 
a 


32.5 


10.6 


11.0 



9 Source: 1961 Census of 1958 Labor Force Survey . 
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Fragmentation of Labor Markets 



With the exception of some very small countries, it is very difficult to 
talk about a national labor market. The market is broken down by regions, 
cities, and locales. In some cases, you may get down to a single employer 
and his relationship to a worker. 



The two primary reasons are inadequate dissemination of job information 
and lack of worker mobility. People just do not know about job oppor- 
tunities in other parts of the country. There have been various attempts 
to fill this information gap. Employers often set up recruiting programs; 
however, employer recruiting, particularly in some of the African coun- 
tries, has tended to be less than sound employment practice, since the 
employer is able to take advantage of the rural worker who has no other 
source of information about the job than the employer himself. Other 
employment plans--public employment offices, joint plans, etc. --have been 
equally lacking in sound information concerning the nature and location 
of job opportunities. 



There is a general lack of worker mobility, particularly in developing 
countries. People like to live in the community in which they were born 
and raised. Others are afraid to leave for fear of losing their lands. 
Further, it is often difficult to absorb the financial burden of moving 
from one place to another. 



The Imperfection of Labor Markets 



Labor markets are imperfect to a greater or lesser degree in all coun- 
tries. In the United States, for example, I am impressed by the imper- 
fections in the labor market as compared to the relative perfections in 
the corn market, the rubber market, and the stock market. It is usually 
maintained that to have a perfect market, there must be many buyers and 
many sellers. Frequently, however, a single employer, or a group of 
employers banded together by a formal or informal agreement, will decide 
not to pay above a certain wage. This is a particular problem in develop- 
ing countries where the relatively few employers are apt to adopt restric- 
tive policies. 



Labor may also use restrictive policies. Workers may, by themselves or 
through unions, decide to restrict output until certain conditions are 
met by the employer. There may even be organized labor gangs which will 
not permit other laborers to work unless the gang is paid a special fee; 
in order to get a job it is necessary to go through a gang boss. Thus, 
the imperfect labor market in many countries is the result of lack of 
free competition among both laborers and employers. 



Another factor, alluded to earlier, is inadequate dissemination of full 
and free information in the developing countries and, to some extent, in 
many of the more highly industrialized nations. 



A factor often overlooked is the differences in individual skills and 
abilities. For this reason, it is much more difficult to establish an 
effective market for labor than it is for wheat, cotton, or rubber. 
With regard to unskilled labor, these differences are, perhaps, not 
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great. However, one of the primary concerns in industrial development is 
the creation of a skilled labor force. When this happens, the market 
itself must be in a position to take into account differences in skills 
and abilities. I would like to emphasize this point with regard to incen 
tives. If an individual's abilities are not recognized, he may not be 
given the incentive to work his hardest. On a large scale, this means 
that the labor force as a whole is not being utilized to its fullest 
capacity. 

& 

Finally, governmental regulations and the customs of a given country, the 
f two other major economic aspects mentioned at the outset, may hinder the 

j * development and maintenance of a perfect labor market. 

f I have tried to make three major points. First, the labor market in the 

modern sense will tend to be very much smaller than the total population. 
Secondly, the labor market tends to be a fragmented market. Finally, the 
| labor market tends to be an imperfect market. 

| Special Problems of Labor Markets in Developing Countries 



It is probably true that, in most of the developing countries, the rural 
l population constitutes between 50 and 75 percent of the total population 

and the labor force. We must come to grips with the problems of the 
rural areas. The rural area is the most traditional; it is the area 
with the fewest employers; there are usually no unions; and it is very 
i; difficult for the employment service to reach. Yet, in developing coun- 

| tries, one of the greatest problems is to determine how the rural popu- 

r lation can be more fully utilized. 











One aspect involves the state of rural technology. It is necessary to 
introduce more advanced agricultural techniques into these areas to enable 
the rural population to increase production. It has been said that we 
should make the farmers so productive that it would be necessary to have 
a smaller percentage of the rural population involved in purely agricul- 
tural work. The countries which have experienced industrial development 
have gradually become able to produce food for their own people, and in 
some cases export food, with a smaller and smaller percent of their labor 
force, leaving people available to do other jobs. 

A second measure is the introduction of small industries in rural areas 
to make use of the local labor supply, especially during the off-season 
when the workers are not busily engaged in the crops. 



A third is the initiation of community development and improvement pro- 
grams, not just to increase income and production, although these are 
extremely important, but also to raise the general educational level. 
This would bring about the changes in attitudes necessary for economic 
development. 



Also important is a better system of transportation because modern scien- 
tific agriculture requires an efficient system for transporting inputs 
into the rural areas and outputs out of them. This tying together of 
the rural network is a fundamental requisite of an adequate marketing 
structure. 
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Another important consideration is the movement of people out of the 
rural area. In some countries, many problems have been created because 
all of the migration has been directed to a small number of the larger 
cities. A much better strategy is to encourage migration to more of the 
smaller provincial cities, thus spreading the burden of an extensive popu- 
lation relocation. One way of accomplishing this is the development of 
industries in the smaller areas, rather than merely concentrating in one 
or two of the major cities. Proper rural-urban migration will usually 
result in the transfer of people from less productive to more productive 
jobs and thus bolster economic development. 

A second major problem area falls under the heading of job inflation , 
meaning the necessity for workers to occupy several jobs in order to 
meet rising costs brought on by inflation. It is primarily an urban 
phenomenon and terribly disruptive to the labor force, contributing a 
great deal to inequality of income and working great hardships on 
workers with fixed incomes. 

In 1963, for example, workers in Djakarta could only buy about one- third 
of what they could buy in 1958 for the same amount of money. During 
the same period, real wages had fallen about one- third to two-thirds. 

As a consequence, workers were forced to get extra jobs to support them- 
selves and their families. 

We are not talking about merely taking on another job in order to bolster 
the family income, known as "moonlighting" in the United States. Rather, 
we are talking about taking on five, six, or seven jobs in order to meet 
the normal requirements of everyday existence. 
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The taking on of a single extra job probably has more positive than nega- 
tive aspects. If a person has a scarce skill, for instance, by taking 
on an extra job he may contribute to increased productivity in the econ- 
omy as a whole, as well as adding to his own family income. He may also 
acquire some new training experience on his second job which will add to 
his own personal value in the labor market. There may be some losses in 
terms of an individual's ability to work two jobs efficiently, but in the 
long run, the gains outnumber the losses. 

j However, when people are working, not two, but five, six, or seven jobs, 

* the negative aspects far overshadow the positive. There is a definite 

l dilution of skill resulting from mental and physical fatigue. In addi- 

i tion, a considerable amount of time is wasted in moving from job to job, 

i particularly in areas in which transportation is inadequate. 

i 

i 

\ Therefore, with job inflation of this magnitude, there is actually an 

j overall reduction in the amount of real output by the economy, even 

\ though individual incomes are being increased. It is a fundamental 

j economic principle that increased income accompanied by decreased output 

further contributes to economic inflation. Therefore, the relation 
between economic and job inflation is a vicious circle; each feeds the 
fires of the other, in the long run proving mutually detrimental to both 
the individual worker and the economy as a whole. 
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AGRICULTURE'S ROLE IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL GROWTH 
Garland P. Wood 

What is agriculture's role in economic and social growth? Agriculture 
has the responsibility of providing a sufficient quantity and variety of 
food for the population. Also, it is expected to supply the fibers, such 
as wool, cotton, or jute, to be further processed by the nation's indus- 
try. Finally, in some nations, agriculture is expected to furnish a sur- 
plus which will be available for sale on world markets. 

How does agriculture measure up to its role? The proportion of agricul- 
tural workers among nations varies from as few as 6 percent to as much 
as 85 percent of a nation's work force. There seems to be, in fact, an 
inverse relationship between the proportion of people in agriculture and 
their ability to produce. To illustrate: Over the last 15 years, there 

have been more agricultural exports from the industrialized nations to 
the underdeveloped than vice versa, and this relationship is expected to 
continue. What, then, are the possibilities of increasing food produc- 
tion among the underdeveloped countries? 

If we turn to Latin America, we see that the contribution of the agricul- 
tural workers to gross product is small. In addition, their productivity 
and earnings are low. It is estimated that for every dollar of purchas- 
ing power obtained by a rural worker, a construction worker received 
$4.40. And the farmer receives even less than this relative to workers 
in other sectors. Moreover, rural families tend to be larger; hence, 
their standard of living is lower. 
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Before we consider any recommendations, let us examine the characteris- 
tics of agriculture in these developing countries. First, we see that 
the agrarian sector is largely on a subsistence basis. Most of the out- 
put is consumed either on the farm or in the immediate environment- -in 
short, there is little market orientation. Second, agriculture is labor 
intensive; that is, there is a large number of workers per unit of out- 
put. A third characteristic is the low level of technology. There tends 
to be a poor variety of crops, low production capacity, and inferior 
strains. Also, there seems to be little weed and insect control and not 
much use is made of fertilizer. We find, as a fourth trait, that the 
marketing system is a tremendous bottleneck. There are, for example, 
many middlemen through whom the product must pass on its way to the 
market. This may result in a 25-35 percent waste of the product before 
it reaches the consumer. On top of this, the pricing mechanism fails 
to provide a guide as to what and when the farmer should produce. The 
last characteristic to be mentioned deals with taxation systems. In a 
majority of cases in the rural areas of developing nations, these systems 
are inadequate and inequitable. They simply do not gather sufficient 
resources to build the roads, the schools, and other infrastructure on 
which commercial agriculture may be built. 

Let us change our approach now and look at the characteristics of agri- 
culture as we think they should be from the perspective of an industrial 
nation. We in the developed nations think it should be market oriented 
and capital intensive. We judge it in terms of high productivity per man. 
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The difference between "what is" and what we think "it should be" might 
be called the "realization gap." The steps between what is and what 
should be are knowledge gaps that span generations and centuries and 
are only slowly eliminated. In the underdeveloped nations--unlike the 
industrialized nations--stability has been reinforced and desired; to 
many of these countries, change poses a threat as it has often resulted 
in less for the little man and more for someone else. 



If we are to deal understandably with the "realization gap," it will be 
necessary to have a better understanding of tropical agriculture, how to 
motivate its production and improve its quality. Inadequate marketing 
structures must be modified so that less is wasted and so that the bar- 
gaining position of the producer is improved, enabling him to earn a 
higher return on his investment. 



How might we use labor more efficiently to overcome problems of under- 
employment and lack of food and fiber? Here are some tentative hypothe- 
ses gathered from my readings and research: 



1. We may achieve a fuller use of labor by spreading out peak 
labor loads, say, by crop diversification. Sometimes, irrigation may 
be needed to introduce this new form of crop or livestock. Double 
cropping, for example, took place where irrigation was used in a pro- 
ject in Mexico. 



2. More labor intensive machines possibly should be introduced to 
the primitive regions. This is not to say that agriculture does not need 
more investment- -it certainly does. Most of these countries, however, 
are short of capital but have an abundant supply of labor. Thus, by 
following this proposal, they will be taking advantage of existing 
resources . 



3. Perhaps we should give more attention to agri-business. That 
is, we should improve marketing techniques and make more use of insecti- 
cides, herbicides, better crop strains, and fertilizer so as to make the 
farmer more productive and the marketing process less wasteful. Perhaps 
we should encourage the location of some industry in rural areas through 
tax incentives and subsidies. 



A. Vocational training is needed for the people who will remain in 
agriculture as well as for those who will migrate to urban areas. The 
migrants tend to move to the cities undertrained. 



5. We can build the needed infrastructure in the rural regions by 
bringing into play the underused labor to build drainage ditches, roads, 
and schools, etc. 
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CONCEPTS AND LEVELS OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
Charles A. Myers 

A Short Review of the Interest of Economists in the Economics of 
Education and Human Capital Formation 



The interest of economists in the economics of education and human 
resource development is of relatively recent origin. In 1960, Professor 
Theodore Schultz, the President of the American Economic Association, 
emphasized the need for a broader conception of "human resources. He 
argued the failure to recognize and treat human resources as an impor- 
tant form of capital fosters that outmoded notion of classical economics 
which conceived of human resources as only the capacity for doing manual 
work requiring little knowledge or skill. Although economists have 
taken a long time to realize the value of investment in human potential, 
at least two historical figures demonstrated a keen awareness in this 
respect: Adam Smith, who emphasized the need for recognizing the 

acquired and useful abilities of people as a part of fixed capital; and 
Alfred Marshall, who continuously reiterated his conviction concerning 
the value of capital investment in human beings. 

Various attempts to measure the contribution of education to economic 
growth have started in the United States, partly as a result of the 
interest and influence of Professor Schultz. It has been found, for 
example, that the ratio of the stock of investment in education to the 
stock of investment in physical capital in the United States rose from 
.22 in 1900 to .42 in 1957. That is, investment in educational capital 
relative to physical capital has nearly doubled during the first half 
of this century. 

Another approach is that of Professor Fritz Machlup of Princeton Univer- 
sity, who revealed that in the United States approximately 12 percent of 
the GNP is invested in the production and distribution of knowledge. 
Among the numerous factors included were the costs of formal education, 
schools, teachers, and books. There were also the costs for the devel- 
opment of private schools and colleges, the expenditures for libraries, 
on-the-job and military training expenses, and the cost of education in 
the homes . 







Professor Edward Dennison concluded that in the United States between 
1929 and 1957, investment in education accounted for 42 percent of the 
increase in per capita income. This is a controversial finding but has 
at least some basis in the statistical methods employed. 

A fourth approach to measurement lies in estimating the increased income 
accruing to individuals by virtue of their educational attainment and 
discounting these figures to their present value. Professor Schultz 
found that between 1900 and 1950, the rate of return on education in the 
United States averaged between 5 and 10 percent. The extreme difficulty 
in calculating a valid and reliable return for investment in education 
is compounded by the fact that increased earning over a lifetime is indi- 
cative not only of educational attainment, but also of other factors 
such as social status, job performance, and the like. 



A study by Ingvar Svennilson, an OECD Swedish economist, investigated 
the interrelations between school enrollment ratios and GNP for some 22 
countries. The investigators concluded that there was a relationship 
between these variables and noted that a country with a low GNP cannot 
afford to have most of its teenagers withheld from gainful employment 
for the purposes of education, and that a highly industrialized society 
with a high GNP per capita can hardly afford to terminate the education 
of most of its youth at age 14. 

At least generally, therefore, the income level, expressed as per capita 
GNP, appears to set the lower bound to educational effort. Above that 
minimum, however, remains a wide margin for choice as to whether to invest 
heavily in educational development to accelerate economic development. 

The Need for a Broader Concept of Human Resource Development: The 

Importance of High-Level Manpower 

The interrelationship obtaining among the factors of education, manpower 
development, and economic growth immediately broadens the concept of 
"human resource development" to considerably more than merely a matter 
of formal education. Individuals acquire skills and knowledge on the 
job, as well as through various kinds of training programs outside the 
formal school system. In addition, people are characterized by certain 
personal incentives which may be largely independent of their skill, and 
educational and job experience. 

These and other factors reflect the need for a concept of "high-level 
human resources." In many of the developing countries of the world, for 
example, there are generally more people available than there are posi- 
tions. What is lacking in most instances are those particular skills and 
abilities essential for economic development, the most crucial of which 
are encompassed by Harbison's and Myers' five categories of high-level 
human resources."^ 

First are the entrepreneurial, managerial, and administrative personnel 
required for organization. Private firms, public enterprises, govern- 
ment agencies, educational institutions, and the like all require special- 
ists as well as administrators. Second are professionals of all kinds , 
such as scientists, engineers, physicians, agriculturalists, etc. Because 
of their critical importance, qualified teachers constitute a third cate- 
gory. Too often teachers lack the necessary qualifications to provide 
students with the most effective learning experience, both in developing 
and developed countries. Fourth are various subprofessionals and tech - 
nicians . Engineers must be backed by technicians, physicians by nurses, 
administrators by clerical personnel, etc. In developing nations, the 
effective and efficient operation of an office is often hindered not by 
the lack of competent administrators, but by the paucity or absense of 
skilled typists or stenographers. Finally, a fifth category, which is 
more difficult to define, includes political leaders, labor leaders , 
judges, police officers, and officers of armed forces. 



^Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers, Education, Manpower and 
Economic Growth: Strategies of Human Resource Development , McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; New York, 1964. 



This classification and other factors emphasize the need for broader 
concepts of human resources and education. 



An Alternative Approach to Comparative International Measurement: An 
Index of Human Resource Development for 75 Countries, Divided in Four 
Levels 



Harbison and Myers have developed a "Composite Index of Human Resource 
Development." 1 * Although such an index should encompass a wide range of 
factors, the lack of adequate data restricted implementation to educa- 
tional statistics only. 

Table III ranks 75 representative countries by the composite index. The 
index is based on UNESCO enrollment data. Enrollment ratios were calcu- 
lated for both the second and third (higher) educational levels. The 
second level enrollment ratios were the percentage of the numbers enrolled 
in the age group 15-19, adjusted for years of schooling. The age group 
20-24 served as the basis for the calculation of the third or higher edu- 
cational level. The higher education enrollment ratios were multiplied 
by a constant adjustment factor of five to afford proper weight to this 
category. The simple algebraic sum of these two ratios represents the 
index values. The ranked index values were then divided into four cate- 
gories or levels. Level I includes all those countries beginning with 
Niger (0.3) up through Sudan (7.6). All of the countries from Guatemala 
(10.7) through Iraq (31.2) are included in Level II of the classification. 
Level III is bounded by Mexico (33.0) and Norway (73.8). Finally, Level 
IV proceeds from Denmark (77.1) through the United States (261.3). Levels 
I through IV are labeled, for convenience, "underdeveloped," "partially 
developed," "semi -advanced, " and "advanced," respectively, with regard to 
human resource development. 

Table IV indicates some of the differences among the various levels of 
human resource development with respect to certain important economic 
growth indicators. The arithmetic means of per capita GNP in U. S. 
dollars for countries in Levels I-IV are 84, 182, 380, and 1100, respec- 
tively. Level I countries have the highest proportions of their copula- 
tions in agriculture, while those of Level IV have the least. In contem- 
porary United States, for example, only approximately 8 percent of the 
labor force is engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

UNESCO data show that countries at the higher levels have greater numbers 
of teachers, scientists and engineers, and physicians and dentists per 
10,000 population than do those at the lower levels. Clearly, these 
types of personnel are representative of high-level human resources for 
development. Teachers are obviously integral to the development of the 
educational system, scientists and engineers for industrial development, 
and the like. 

The data of Table IV generally reveal the relative advantage of the 
higher-level countries with respect to the remaining factors also. It 
is particularly interesting that, although the Level IV countries display 
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the highest mean percentage of expenditures on education in relation to 
the national income, the Level I countries are also channeling a rela- 
tively high percentage of their already too low national income into 
education. This means expenditure of 3.7 percent by Level I countries 
is the second largest figure and has important strategy implications. 

The mean percentages in the age group 5-14 years are also strategically 
relevant, for they reflect the expenditures required to achieve universal 
primary education so often the avowed goal of developing nations. The 
lower mean percentage of the Level IV countries suggests that the wealth- 
ier countries have the fewest to educate. 

Table V ranks 75 representative countries by GNP per capita in U. S. 
dollars with level of human resource development. The data reflect a 
definitive correlation between these variables of approximately .89. 

Nevertheless, there are some notable exceptions. In the Level IV coun- 
tries, for example, Japan exhibits a considerably higher index of human 
resource value than is consistent with its GNP per capita. The Japanese 
deviation is at least partially explicable by its early and continued 
heavy investment in education. Beginning with the Meiji Restoration, the 
planners decided to develop not only a system of quality primary educa- 
tion, but also technical and higher-level secondary and university educa- 
tion. The modernization of Japan, a most remarkable achievement for 
what was a basically feudal-agrarian society scarcely 100 years ago, was 
undoubtedly largely facilitated by the early and continuous investment 
in training and education. Taiwan, South Korea, Yugoslavia, and the 
Soviet Union are illustrative of other nations with remarkable invest- 
ments in education. Thus, although many countries have yet to reap the 
GNP per capita consistent with educational investment, such investment 
may be thought of as planning for future economic growth, provided, of 
course, the plans are consistent with other economic development policies. 



Conclusion: 

Data 



Limitations of the Composite Index and the Need for Better 



It is important to emphasize the need for further efforts to d evelop 
better measures of 'human resource development . The Composite Index is 
admittedly very crude, and its deficiencies are primarily due to the pau- 
city of adequate data. For example, educational attainment data would 
be more appropriate than enrollment ratios for indicating how many indi- 
viduals have completed primary, secondary, and third-level education. In 
addition to data on educational attainment, information on the numbers of 
people in formal and informal training programs would also be extremely 
valuable. Finally, there is a need for occupational distribution data, 
wages, etc. This kind of information is invaluable for providing clues 
as to the consistency or inconsistency which obtains between the system 
of financial incentives on the one hand and the relative status of people 
on the other . As these kinds of data become more numerous and more read- 
ily available, we will be in a' better position to measure the many dimen- 
sions of the concept of "human resource development." 
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RANK ORDER OF 75 REPRESENTATIVE COUNTRIES BY COMPOSITE INDEX 
OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 12 



Level I . 



Level II. 



0.3 


Niger 


Level III. 


33.0 


Mexico 


0.75 


Ethiopia 




35.1 


Thailand 


1.2 


Nyasaland 




35.2 


India 


1.55 


Somalia 




35.5 


Cuba 


1.9 


Afghanistan 




39.6 


Spain 


1.9 


Saudi Arabia 




40.0 


South Africa 


2.2 


Tanganyika 




40.1 


Egypt 


2.6 


Ivory Coast 




40.8 


Portugal 


2.95 


Northern Rhodesia 




47.3 


Costa Rica 


3.55 


Congo 




47.7 


Venezuela 


4.1 


Liberia 




48.5 


Greece 


4.75 


Kenya 




51.2 


Chile 


4.95 


Nigeria 




53.9 


Hungary 


5.3 


Haiti 




53.9 


Taiwan 


5.45 


Senegal 




55.0 


South Korea 


5.45 


Uganda 




56.8 


Italy 


7.55 


Sudan 




60.3 


Yugoslavia 


10.7 


Guatemala 




66.5 


Poland 


10.7 


Indonesia 




68.9 


Czechoslovakia 


10.85 


Libya 




69.8 


Uruguay 


14.2 


Burma 




73.8 


Norway 


14.5 


Dominican Republic 


Level IV. 


77.1 


Denmark 


14.8 


Bolivia 




79.2 


Sweden 


15.25 


Tunisia 




82.0 


Argentina 


17.3 


Iran 




84.9 


Israel 


19.5 


China (Mainland) 




85.8 


West Germany 


20.9 


Brazil 




88.7 


Finland 


22.6 


Colombia 




92.9 


U. S. S. R. 


22.7 


Paraguay 




101.6 


Canada 


23.15 


Ghana 




107.8 


France 


23.65 


Malaya 




111.4 


Japan 


24.3 


Lebanon 




121.6 


United Kingdom 


24.4 


Ecuador 




123.6 


Belgium 


25.2 


Pakistan 




133.7 


Netherlands 


26.8 


Jamaica 




137.7 


Australia 1 


27.2 


Turkey 




147.3 


New Zealand 


30.2 


Peru 




261.3 


United States 


31.2 


Iraq 









Reproduced from Chapter 3 of Education, Manpower, and Economic 
Growth: Strategies of Human Resource Development, by Frederick Harbison 
and Charles A. Myers, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, January 2, 1964. Composite of (1) enrollment at second level of 
education by four levels of human resource development as a percentage 
of age group 15-19 (adjusted for length of schooling) and (2) enrollment 
at third level (higher) education as a percentage of the age group 20-24, 
multiplied by a weight of 5. Both for latest year available, from special 
tabulations furnished by UNESCO, collected for but not published as such 
in Basic Facts and Figures, 1961, Paris, 1962. We have made a few further 
adjustments to reduce duration of second level education to no more than 
seven years . 
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Table IV. INDICATORS OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC GROWTH: 
ARITHMETIC MEANS BY LEVELS OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 13 
(rounded to nearest digit) 

Level I Level II Level III Level IV 
17 21 21 16 

Indicator Countries Countries Countries Countries 



Composite index (second 



and higher education) 


3 


21 


50 


115 


GNP per capita, U.S. dollars 


$84 


$182 


$380 


$1100 


Percent active population in 
agriculture 


83 


65 


52 


23 


Teachers (first and second 
levels) per 10,000 population 


17 


38 


53 


80 


Scientists and engineers 
per 10,000 population 


0.6 


3 


25 


42 


Physicians and dentists 
per 10,000 population 


0.5 


3 


8 


15 


First level enrollment ratio 
(unadjusted) 


22 


42 


62 


73 


First and second level 
enrollment (adjusted) 


20 


45 


66 


89 


Second level enrollment 
ratio (adjusted) 


2.7 


12 


27 


59 


Third level enrollment 


0.15 


1.6 


5 


11 


ratio — (unadjusted; _ 


Percent enrolled in scientific 
and technical faculties 


24 


28 


26" 


28 


Percent enrolled in humanities, 
fine arts, and law faculties 


34 


39 


33 


32 


Public expenditures on educa- 
tion as percent of national 
income 


3.7 


2.1 


3.1 


4.2 


Percent in age group, 5-14 
included 


24 


24 


22 


18 



13 

Sources in addition to special UNESCO tabulations: Basic Facts and 

Figures, 1961, UNESCO, Paris, 1962; Norton Ginsburg (editor). Atlas of 
Economic Development, Chicago, Center for International Studies, MIT, 
November 1959. 
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Table V. RANK ORDER OF 75 COUNTRIES BY PER CAPITA GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(IN U. S. DOLLARS) WITH LEVEL OF HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 1 ^ 



Ivory Coast 


na 


I 


Portugal 


$ 224 


III 


Niger 


na 


I 


Dominican Republic 


239 


II 


Senegal 


na 


I 


Mexico 


262 


III 


Afghanistan 


$ 50 


I 


Colombia 


263 


II 


Somalia 


50 


I 


Yugoslavia 


265 


III 


Ethiopia 


55 


I 


Brazil 


293 


II 


Burma 


57 


II 


Spain 


293 


III 


Libya 


60 


II 


Japan 


306 


IV 


Nyasaland 


60 


I 


Jamaica 


316 


II 


Sudan 


60 


I 


Greece 


340 


III 


Tanganyika 


61 


I 


Malaya 


356 


II 


Uganda 


64 


I 


Costa Rica 


357 


III 


Pakistan 


70 


II 


Lebanon 


362 


II 


China (Mainland) 


72 


II 


Chile 


379 


III 


India 


73 


II 


South Africa 


395 


III 


Nigeria 


78 


I 


Cuba 


431 


III 


Kenya 


87 


I 


Poland 


475 


III 


Congo 


92 


I 


Uruguay 


478 


III 


Thailand 


96 


III 


Argentina 


490 


IV 


Bolivia 


99 


II 


Hungary 


490 


III 


Liberia 


100 


I 


Italy 


516 


III 


Haiti 


105 


I 


U. S. S. R. 


600 


IV 


Iran 


108 


II 


Venezuela 


648 


III 


Paraguay 


114 


II 


Czechoslovakia 


680 


III 


Indonesia 


131 


II 


Israel 


726 


IV 


Egypt 


142 


III 


Finland 


794 


IV 


South Korea 


144 


III 


Netherlands 


836 


IV 


Northern Rhodesia 


150 


I 


West Germany 


927 


IV 


Iraq 


156 


II 


France 


943 


IV 


Taiwan 


161 


III 


Denmark 


1057 


IV 


Saudi Arabia 


170 


I 


Norway 


1130 


III 


Ghana 


172 


II 


United Kingdom 


1189 


IV 


Tunisia 


173 


II 


Belgium 


1195 


IV 


Peru 


179 


II 


New Zealand 


1310 


IV 


Ecuador 


189 


II 


Australia 


1316 


IV 


Guatemala 


189 


II 


Sweden 


1380 


IV 


Turkey 


220 


II 


Canada 


1947 


IV 








United States 


2577 


IV 
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Reproduced from Chapter 3 of Education, Manpower, and Economic 
Growth: Strategies of Human Resource Development, by Frederick Harbison 
and Charles A. Myers, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, January 2, 1964. 
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POPULATION, MIGRATION, AND RELATED EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 

Philip M. Hauser 

World Population Perspectives 

Man has inhabited the earth for over 2 1/2 million years. During the 
Neolithic Period, 10,000 years ago, total world population was probably 
10 million. World population when the Christian era began is estimated 
at 250 million to 300 million. Around 1650, the world's population is 
believed to have been about 500 million. At present, total world popu- 
lation is placed at approximately 3.3 billion. 

It is clear there has been an amazing acceleration in the rate of total 
population growth during the last three centuries of the modern era. The 
world population growth rate has increased from .4 percent per year in 
1650 to 1 percent per year in the period between the two world wars of 
the twentieth century. At present, the growth rate is 2 percent per 
annum. 

A 2 percent per year increase is incredibly rapid. At the present rate 
of growth, it would take as few as 12 people a mere 976 years to produce 
a population of 3 billion. At the same rate of growth, with the present 
population, in 650 years there will be one person for every square foot 
of land surface on the globe. Fifteen and one-half centuries into the 
future, the mass of population would match the mass of the earth itself. 
Such demographic arithmetic leads to two very striking conclusions. First, 
the present rate of population growth could not have persisted for any 
great length of time in the past. Second, it cannot possibly persist for 
very long into the future. 

The earth has a surface area of approximately 200 million square miles, 
but only 50 million square miles is land surface. A tenth of the land 
surface is arable, pvi another tenth might become arable with able invest- 
ment and technology. Thus, any rate of population increase must in the 
long run reach a point of saturation. In the long run a zero rate of 
population growth must be achieved. 

Causes of Rate of Population Increase 

What are the causes for the present rate of population increase or "popu- 
lation explosion?" The primary cause is that man has achieved remarkable 
control over mortality. The death rate in Europe in the middle of the 
seventeenth century was 40 deaths per 1,000 persons per year. The present 
death rates in Europe are less than 10 per thousand persons per year. 

Three major factors contribute to this marked decrease in mortality. 

First, technological advances and increased productivity raised the 
level of living. Contributing was the development of relatively stable 
central governments permitting longer and longer periods of relative 
peace and tranquility. 

The second major factor is more effective means of sanitation and improve- 
ment of personal hygiene, contributing significantly to elimination of 
parasitic and infectious diseases. 
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The third major factor is modern medicine, a rather recent phenomenon, 
brought to a climax after World War II with the development of antibiotics 
and pesticides. In 1850, one-fourth of all children born were dead by the 
age of 10, and one-half were dead by the age of 45. A century later, one- 
fourth of all children born were not dead until age 60, and one-half were 
not dead until age 70. 



Let us consider some of the more immediate consequences of the increased 
growth rate. The total population of the world as of 1965 was 3.3 billion. 
If the fertility rate remains constant and the death rate continues to 
decline, the world population in the year 2000 will be 7.5 billion. On the 
basis of assumptions of varying degrees of fertility reduction, the United 
Nations estimates that world population in 2000 will achieve a maximum of 
7.3 billion, a median of 6.1 billion, or a minimum of 5.4 billion. It is 
my opinion that these figures are much too optimistic in view of the little 
accomplished in fertility reduction to date. A median of 7 billion seems 
realistic . 






Table I illustrates the manner in which population growth to 7 billion by 
2000 A.D. will be divided between advanced and developing countries: 



Table I. POPULATION (in billions) 

1965 2000 Increase 



Advanced Countries 
Developing Countries 



1.1 

2.2 

3.3 



1.6 

5.4 

7.0 



.5 

3.2 

3.7 



The developed countries would increase from 1.1 billion to 1.6 billion, 
while the less-developed countries would increase from 2.2 billion to 
5.4 billion over the 35 year period. Obviously, then, both proportion- 
ally and in terms of raw numbers, the bulk of the population explosion 
must be borne by those countries which are presently least able to sup- 
port their populations. 



Significance of Population Explosion 



The following adequately summarizes what is meant by "population explo- 
sion." It took from the beginning of man's existence until 1825, over 
two million years, for the population of the world to attain a level of 
one billion inhabitants. One hundred and five years later, in 1930, a 
level of two billion was achieved, and only 30 more years were required 
for the population to reach the three billion level of 1960. Even if 
birth rates decrease, it will take the population only 17 years to increase 
to four billion; 10 years after that to reach five billion; and only eight 
more years after that to reach a level of six billion. This is "popula- 
tion explosion." 



Another very significant aspect is the great speed with which the death 
rate has dropped in the developing countries. In the economically 
advanced countries, the decline of the death rate was gradual, taking 
the greater part of three centuries. During this same time, other 
phenomena such as the industrial revolution, the agricultural revolution, 
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the scientific revolution, paved the way for a concomitant rise in ability 
to meet the needs of an expanding population. In addition, since the end 
of the nineteenth century, the birth rate has gradually decreased, thus 
lowering the rate of population growth. 

In the developing countries, however, the means for lowering mortality 
are already developed and need only be implemented to achieve mortality 
levels approaching those of the economically advanced nations. Since 
World War II, death control has been experienced by the less developed 
countries of the world in mass. However, in most cases, mortality reduc- 
tions have not been accompanied by significant economic development and 
corresponding decreases in levels of fertility. 

Probably the most important problem facing the world today is to achieve 
higher levels of living for all people who have not yet achieved it. 

This is a basic principle of the United Nations as well as a fundamental 
objective of all national governments. Unfortunately, however, the explo- 
sive rates of population growth, especially in the developing regions of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, obstruct efforts to achieve economic 
development as measured by higher income per capita. 

Population and Economic Development 

The basic relationship between population growth and economic development 
is demonstrated by this very simple equation: 

L = 0 
P 

L is the level of living, measured by income per capita, or the GNP; 0 is 
aggregate output; and P is population. To increase income per capita, 
aggregate output must increase more rapidly than population. For example, 
if the aggregate output of a country increases by 10 percent over a five- 
year period, and over this same five-year period the population also 
increases by 10 percent, there is no rise in the overall level of living, 
but merely more people living at the same level. In general, then, the 
smaller the denominator, P, relative to the numerator, 0, the higher will 
be the per capita income. 

1 . High Growth Rate 

Population factors operate more specifically to obstruct econo- 
mic development in five basic ways. The first is through excessively 
high growth rates. We have already alluded to how the growth rate affects 
the level at which a population exists. It may sound like a reasonable 
assumption that as long as the density of a given country is not high, as 
long as there is plenty of available land, population growth is not a pro- 
blem. From the standpoint of economic development, however, very low 
density of a population is irrelevant to the relationship between rate of 
population growth and rate of economic development. It does not matter 
whether the growth rate is 1 percent or 4 percent. If it cannot be 
exceeded by the rates at which technology is developed, capital is accu- 
mulated, skilled labor can be trained, etc., economic development cannot 
be achieved, and the level of living cannot be raised. If population 










growth cannot be slowed down through reductions in the birth rate, econo- 
mic development is very difficult, if not impossible to achieve. 

2 . Age Structure 

A second population factor is the age structure. Generally, any 
country with a birth rate of 40 per thousand per year (a level common to 
most of the developing countries) will have a population in which 40 per- 
cent of the people are under the age of 15. Thus, if we take 15 as an 
arbitrary cutting point, 40 percent of the population is seen to be below 
working age. This is very important because, generally, the greater the 
proportion of people below working force age, the smaller the per capita 
income. 






Another unfavorable aspect of a "young" age structure is that a very 
large proportion of a country's financial resources must be used for 
merely rearing the next generation. Thus, much less capital is avail- 
able for investment in economic growth. 

A final detrimental aspect--in general, the larger the proportion of 
young people in a given country, the smaller the amount of money avail- 
able per child for education and the transmission of skills. The larger 
the proportion of young, the less it is possible to increase investment 
per child, as well as overall investment in human resources at a high 
enough level to be critical in the sense of making an impact on economic 
development . 

3 . Population Distribution 

A third major factor which may hinder economic development is 
population distribution. The present discussion will be confined to one 
particular kind of distribution, urban-rural. Mankind probably did not 
achieve permanent human settlement until as recently as the Neolithic 
Period, about 10,000 years ago. Neolithic villages rarely exceeded 50 
to 100 households. 



The size an urban area can reach depends on the state of technological 
development and the state of social and organizational development. Man- 
kind did not achieve a combination of social and technological develop- 
ment to permit cities of 100,000 or more until as recently as the Greek 
or Roman civilizations. Further, not until 1800 did social and technolo- 
gical developments permit the proliferation of cities of a million or more. 



In the presently economically advanced areas, urbanization was both an 
antecedent and consequence of increased productivity and higher levels 
of living. Adam Smith pointed out that the higher the level of techno- 
logical development, the greater the possible division of labor. Increas- 
ing specialization, in turn, stimulates economic development. Add to 
these, considerations of external economies, minimization of friction, 
communication, etc., and we have urban concentrations which have become 
the most efficient producing and consuming units that mankind has yet 
devised. 
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In the developing regions, however, this is not necessarily the case. We 
often find large urban conglomerations which are not efficient producing 
and consuming units. One cause is their colonial heritage. Many of the 
large cities in the developing regions of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
did not achieve their great size because of indigenous economic develop- 
ment but because they serve as liaisons between undeveloped and econo- 
mically advanced countries. Furthermore, the tremendous growth of these 
cities is not due to a "pull" of the rural population because of greater 
opportunities in the cities but the result of "push" out of the rural 
areas due to lack of opportunities there. 

With World War II and post-war developments, the collapse of the imper- 
ialist system left many less-developed nations with large-scale internal 
unrest, resulting in the generation of extensive refugee populations. 

They left the land to seek the security of large cities, a fact which 
contributed significantly to an overall lowering of production and levels 
of living. 

The net effect is that the populations of many developing regions may be 
considered "over-urbanized." The use of the term "over-urbanization" is 
not a value judgment but rather that, in many of the developing regions, 
the number of people in the cities relative to the number of people in 
the nonagricultural labor force is much greater than was the case for 
the presently-advanced countries at a comparable level of urbanization. 
This means that the urban areas are disproportionally large, and rather 
than furthering economic development, they often do quite the reverse. 

In the advanced countries, a sharp increase in agricultural productivity 
preceded and made possible large accumulations of capital for industrial 
development. This fact has been ignored in many areas anxious for the 
more or less spontaneous development of industrialization. The "over- 
urbanization" of developing regions has quite often prevented this pro- 
cess from occurring. With the emphasis on investment in industry, there 
has been a tendency to ignore investing in rural areas. 

To the extent that high birth rates contribute to maldistribution ("over- 
urbanization") of the population, the city, instead of stimulating econo- 
mic development, may actually act as a parasite, draining the rural seg- 
ment of the nation to the point that economic development is significantly 
retarded. 



4. Quality of the Population 

A fourth factor in which population growth may obstruct economic 
development is the quality of the population. The word quality is not 
being employed in the biological or genetic sense which found expression 
in absurd racist doctrines of a generation ago. If there is one thing 
the social sciences have contributed to human knowledge, it is that there 
is nothing the members of one race can do that the members of all races can- 
not do; the differences in what human beings are able to do is predominantly 
a function of differential opportunity for the attainment of education and 
skills. 
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It is impossible to attain higher levels of living through economic develop- 
ment with a population that is characterized by high levels of illiteracy, 
ignorance, and the general absence of skills. But if the population is 
increasing so rapidly that it is impossible for a country to provide educa- 
tional and training facilities for larger and larger numbers of people, 
efforts at economic development will become hopelessly bogged down. 

5. Population Density 

A fifth population factor is density. In Brazil, for example, vast 
unoccupied areas of land make it possible in the long run for Brazil to sup- 
port a much larger population. In contrast, the Netherlands already has a 
very dense population accompanied by the relative absence of additional 
available land. This may also be true in India, although there exist sub- 
stantial land areas that are uninhabited but largely not arable. Despite 
the variations that may exist, however, no country can afford to neglect 
the importance of density; because in the long run, the ratio of population 
to resources will determine the level at which people are able to exist. 



FERTILITY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Philip M. Hauser 
Population Growth 

A nation can ignore the population factors of growth, age structure, dis- 
tribution, quality, and density only at great peril. Some demographic 
models demonstrate the gains that can be achieved through population con- 
trol and the difference that such control can make from the standpoint of 
manpower policy and development. 

Ansley J. Coale of Princeton University has developed a comparative model 
of population growth. A major aspect is summarized in Table II. * 

Table II. ILLUSTRATIVE PROJECTION OF THE POPULATION OF A DEVELOPING AREA 

(population in thousands) ”*** 



Time in years 


0 


30 


50 


150 


Projection A 


1,000 


2,757 


5,736 


245,500 


Projection B 


1,000 


2,053 


2,950 


10,477 



Projection A--Fertility continues unchanged 

Projection B— Fertility falls linearly by 50 percent in 25 years and 
thereafter remains unchanged 

Initial population--l million persons Birth rate — 44 per thousand per year 
Life expectancy at birth — 53 years Death rate — 14 per thousand per year 

Growth rate- -30 per thousand per year (3 percent per year) 



1 The material is based primarily upon Ansley J. Codie, "Population 
and Economic Development," in Philip M. Hauser, editor, The Population 
Dilemma, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1965. 
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The birth, death, and growth rates used in the model are generally appli- 
cable to most of the present developing countries, and, therefore, the 
model can indicate what is likely to happen in such countries under the 
conditions stated. Coale projects the population level over a span of 
years. First of all, assuming no change in the birth rate. Projection 
A, an initial population of one million will have reached a level of 
2,757,000 at the end of 30 years. In 50 years, the population will have 
reached a level of 5,736,000; and in 150 years, 245 million. That is, 
under the conditions stated in the model, in 150 years, this little 
nation of one million could attain a population level that presently 
would make it the third largest nation of the world. 

Projection B, which is made on the assumption that the birth rate will 
decrease by 50 percent in the next 25 years and then remain constant, 
offers a very significant contrast. Here an initial population of one 
million will reach a level of 2,053,000 in 30 years; 2,950,000 in 50 
years; and 10,477,000 in 150 years. 

The unchecked population growth of Projection A presents real problems 
to any country regardless of the present density figures. Even in areas 
such as Panama and Brazil, it takes very little time to run out of space 
with this kind of population growth. 

One problem not even mentioned as yet is food supply. The projections 
made by the United Nations and the Food and Agricultural Organization 
during the 1950's made it perfectly clear that the world population by 
the year 2000 could not possibly be adequately fed. It would be impossi- 
ble to increase food intake, a fact which might pose serious problems in 
view of the revolution of rising expectations which has swept the world 
since the end of World War II. This is the first period in all of human 
history in which no nation is willing to settle for second place in its 
level of living, or which does not insist on independence and freedom. 

The issue of food alone might still contribute to considerable unrest and 
political instability before the end of the century. 

But World War II destroyed a good part of the world's food production 
capacity. After the war, food production per capita was lower than 
before the war, and it took a long time for it to be restored to pre-war 
levels. Since 1960, something quite new and sinister has entered the 
picture. In Latin America, which is experiencing a growth rate of 3 
percent per year, doubling every 23 years, food production per capita 
during the first four years of the 1960 's decreased by 6 percent. Per 
capita food production in Asia during these same four years decreased 
by 4 percent. The ECAFE report on the economic situation in Asia and 
the Far East for 1966 showed that food production per capita went down 
by 4 to 5 percent . 

In addition, many nations are not increasing their food production fast 
enough to keep up with the rate at which their population is growing. 

This would add to the number of nations which, by 1975, might be facing 
widespread famine and starvation. 
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In Northern America, on the other hand, the United States and Canada have 
experienced prodigious food production. These countries have transported 
wheat and other foodstuffs in large quantities to areas which have been 
on the verge of famine. However, the sad fact is that, at present, the food 
reserves of the United States and Canada are about exhausted. 

In reaction, it is often suggested that new means of producing food will 
relieve future shortages. The chemical industry, for example, would con- 
vince us that food can be synthesized. Here, however, we have the famil- 
iar problem of leading a horse to water but not being able to force him 
to drink. 

What people eat is a function of their culture. To those of us who are 
not Hindus and do not live in India, it may seem incomprehensible that 
over 200 million head of cattle not only contribute virtually nothing to 
the Indian economy, but compete with India's almost 500 million people 
for scarce food supplies. However, in terms of the fundamental value 
system of these people, it could not be otherwise. 

It is also true that people eat as food what their culture defines as 
edible. In some parts of the world, Europeans and Northern Americans have 
starved to death in the presence of things that could have been eaten but 
which their cultures did not define as "food." The Chinese have starved 
to death in the presence of cow's milk, a fundamental part of the Northern 
American's diet but which the Chinese define as unfit for human consump- 
tion. Thus, it is one thing to rise smugly above other peoples' value 
systems, yet quite another thing to face the fact that, although food may 
be synthesized, human beings must be convinced they should eat it. This 
is just one of the tragic aspects of population growth which fertility con- 
trol must somehow play a role in alleviating. Let us now turn to some 
other gains which can be made through fertility limitation. 

Now let us consider an unfavorable age structure in view of Coale's com- 
parative projections as shown in Table III. 2 

TABLE III. AGE STRUCTURE 



Percent 


of Population 


0 to 


14 Years 


of Age 


Time in Years 


0 


30 


50 


150 


Projection A 


43.0 


45.8 


46 . 3 


45.2 


Projection B 


43.0 


32.8 


30.6 


28.8 



Given the assumptions of Projection A in Table III with no change in level 
of fertility in 30 years, the percentage of people under the age of 15 
rises slightly to 45.8 percent, because of decrease in the level of mortal- 
ity. In 50 years, it is 46.3 percent; and in 150 years, as the age struc- 
ture stabilizes, it declines to about 45.2 percent. Thus, without a 
decrease in the birth rate, there continues to be a very large proportion 
of the population in the dependent age group of 0 to 14 years, and as 
emphasized earlier, the larger the proportion of young, the lower the 
income per capita. 



2 Ibid. 
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